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"THERE is a legal term, “ex parte,” 

which means from one side only. “Ex 
parte,” according to a dictionary defi- 
nition, “ordinarily implies a hearing or 
examination in the presence of one 
party and in the absence of, and often 
without. notice to, the other.” 

In court, no one is ever convicted on 
ex parte evidence. If a charge is made 
against a man, the case is held open 
until he has a chance to state his case. 
Both the charge and the denial are ex- 
amined before a verdict is rendered. 

The procedure is the same in a civil 
suit. No such case is ever decided on 
the testimony of one party alone. The 
other party is heard before a decision 
is reached. The judge or the jury listens 
to both sides, weighs the evidence, and 
then decides what shall be done. 

You will agree, of course, that courts 
should follow that procedure. But do 
you follow it in your own private life 
or in your conduct as a citizen? You 
may hear a story about a friend or 
neighbor—something to his disadvan- 
tage. Do you assume that what you 
have heard is true, or do you refuse to 
accept it until you have heard what 
your friend has to say? 

You may read in your newspaper of 
an attack against the reputation of a 
public official. The man may be your 
mayor, your congressman, a _ cabinet 
member, or a man not in public office 
but influential in politics. 

In such a case do you assume that 
the charges are true or do you wait to 
make up your mind until you hear the 
reply of the accused official or leader? 
Do you accept ex parte evidence or do 
you follow the practice of the courts 
and give both sides a chance to be heard? 

When a public 
problem is being 
discussed, a prob- 
lem of national or 
international impor- 
tance, you may hear 
an argument on one 
side. Do you at 
once make up your 
mind on the ques- 
tion? Do you de- 
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dence? When you read an article ex- 
pressing one point of view on a current 
issue, do you accept this reasoning with- 
out further inquiry or do you look for 
an article which takes the other side? 

When we are called upon to make 
up our minds upon matters that really 
count we should abstain from forms of 
faulty thinking which are condemned 
by reason and which are outlawed by 
those whose business it is to deal out 
justice. Decisions based on ex parte 
evidence are so condemned and so out- 
lawed. Reasonable and fair-minded men 
and women follow the difficult but hon- 
orable and truth-seeking procedure of 
giving every man and every cause a 
chance to be heard. 

If this procedure of balance and fair- 
ness were more widely adopted we 
would be far on the way toward harmony 
and good will in our personal relation- 
ships and toward justice and peace 
throughout the world. 

“Now let’s see what the other fellow 
has to say!” That is a good motto for 
the citizen to adopt. 
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THE PHILIPPINES occupy a strategic position in the Pacific 


Philippine Struggle 


Political, Economic, and Military Difficulties Harass the Island 
Republic Established Four Years Ago 


HE government of the Philippine 

Islands is having a hard time trying 
to keep peace within the country and 
to build a prosperous economy. 
Troubles are increasing for the Pa- 
cific Ocean nation, which observes its 
fourth anniversary as an independent 
republic on July 4. 

There is continuing difficulty in de- 
stroying Communist-led rebel bands, 
which seek to overthrow the republic 
by bandit-type warfare. There is dif- 
ficulty in getting Philippine trade on 
a paying basis, because of too small 
sales of goods to other countries. There 
is worry over Philippine military de- 
fense—especially since the Commu- 
nists, now controlling China, hope to 
expand their influence over all of 
Asia. 

These three problems—political, eco- 
nomic, military—concern us. We gave 
the Philippines their independence, and 
we want the country to wipe out re- 
bellion and succeed as a democracy. 
We are providing millions of dollars 
to help the country, and we want it to 
build a profitable economy. We main- 
tain military bases on the islands, as 
part of our Pacific defense system. We 
are helping to train the Philippine 
army. We want the country to be 
strong, as an important front against 
communist aggression. . 

The rebels. These fighters, now 
causing so much trouble in the Philip- 
pines, grew out of a political group 
that was organized before World War 
II. The prewar group was made up 
mostly of poor farmers. They wanted 


to end a system under which owners 
of large estates gained wealth by rent- 
ing out land at high rates. The system 
was, the farmers argued, a modern 
method of feudalism. 

The war came and the Japanese at- 
tacked the Philippines in 1941, before 
the farmers could do much with their 
political program. The farmers and 
many factory workers went under- 
ground. They organized themselves 
into an army and called themselves 
Hukbalahaps or Huks—which, in 
translation, means “People’s Army 
Against Japan.” This group of about 
300,000 men kept up sabotage raids 
against the Japanese. The Huks did 
much by these raids to help defeat the 
enemy-occupant of their islands. 

When the war ended with Japan’s 
defeat in 1945, the Huks refused to 
give up their arms. They renewed pre- 
war demands for better conditions for 
the farmers, and they also insisted on 
wage and hour laws for labor. The 
government started a reform program, 
but the Huks thought progress was 
too slow. They began rebel warfare 
against the government and have kept 
it up ever since. 

The rebel leadership is Communist. 
The majority of the followers, how- 
ever, are merely discontented people 
who want somebody to do something 
for them. These followers, who help 
to feed and hide the rebel fighters, 
probably number over 100,000. Most 
estimates of present rebel fighting 
strength vary, from as few as 3,000 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Nation Fights 
Dread Diseases 


Encouraging Progress Is Being 
Made in Combating Cancer 
and Heart Ailments 


PRODUCT developed by Nazi 

Germany for poison-gas war- 
fare and captured by British troops 
during World War II is now being 
used to bring relief to people with ad- 
vanced cases of cancer. 

In a newly developed process, medi- 
cal scientists at George Washington 
University in Washington, D. C., have 
successfully injected nitrogen mus- 
tards—a poison-gas ingredient—into 
arteries which feed blood to cancerous 
areas. The nitrogen mustards appar- 
ently destroyed cancerous tissue, for 
tumors caused by cancer shrunk and 
the patients enjoyed a remarkable re- 
lief from pain. 

The new process is not a cure for 
cancer, and it is only being used ex- 
perimentally in advanced cases where 
other methods of treatment cannot be 
given. Nonetheless, scientists are hope- 
ful that the technique may open a 
major line of attack whereby the dread 
disease can eventually be overcome. 

The work being carried out at 
George Washington University is typi- 
cal of the intensive research now go- 
ing on throughout the country on 
major diseases. These include cancer, 
heart disease, brain hemorrhages, ne- 
phritis (a kidney ailment), tubercu- 
losis, and diabetes. Those we have 
mentioned are known as chronic dis- 
eases—that is, they are of a continu- 
ing nature. On the other hand, acute 
diseases are of short duration and 
come quickly to a crisis—as, for exam- 
ple, pneumonia, influenza, and diph- 
theria. 

In recent years chronic diseases have 
become the leading threat to the health 
of Americans. They account for three 
out of four deaths in this country 
today. Control of these diseases is the 
biggest health problem the United 
States faces. 

A comparison of the principal causes 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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MILTON BERLE in a recent 21-hour TV 
program raised about 114 million dollars 
for cancer research. 
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Problems of Philippines 


(Concluded from page 1) 


to 25,000 men. The main rebel activity 
is in the area north of the capital city, 
Manila, in the central provinces of 
Luzon Island. 

The Huk bands made some of their 
most daring raids within the past 
month and a half. Night-time attacks 
were carried out within 20 miles of 
Manila. The rebels ambushed police, 
killed about 100 people, kidnaped vil- 
lage officials, and burned buildings in 
various parts of the country. They put 
up Communist flags and scattered 
Communist, anti-American pamphlets. 
Then the attackers slipped back into 
hiding. 

The recent attacks, so near the capi- 
tal, led the government of President 
Elpidio Quirino to place Luzon Island 
under military control. Troops, along 
with police, raided farms suspected of 
being Huk headquarters. Philippine 
air force planes bombed rebel hideouts 
in the mountains. 

The government reported consider- 
able success against the rebels. It 
seems clear that they are not now 
strong enough to go beyond their ban- 
dit-like tactics into open warfare 
against Philippine troops. Many reb- 
els, however, still are in hiding. It is 
recognized that time will be required 
to end the danger of Huk attacks— 
which have so seriously upset the coun- 
try since the end of the war. 

The economy. Specialists say there 
are raw materials and enough space 
in the Philippines to support four 
times the present population of about 
20 million. Nevertheless, in the post- 
war world, the country is having a 
hard time establishing normal, pros- 
perous trade. 

The Huk rebellion provides one ex- 
planation for the economic troubles. 
The Huks have so terrorized farming 
areas that it has been difficult to main- 
tain steady production. This is espe- 
cially true in the areas growing rice, 
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a main food crop. The islands had to 
import some rice before the war, be- 
cause of inefficient farming methods. 
Now, with production upset by rebel 
raids, the country must import more 
rice than ever before. 

Failure to get back prewar markets 
for hemp, used in making rope, is a 
second reason for Philippine economic 
troubles. The islands produced 97 per 
cent of the world’s supply of Manila 
hemp before the war but only 78 per 
cent in 1948. Indonesia and Central 
America are big competitors for the 
hemp market now. Economists think 
the Philippine hemp trade is seriously 
threatened. 

Declining prices for dried coconut 
(copra) are a third factor in the eco- 
nomic picture. The Philippines nor- 
mally produce about half the world’s 
supply of copra, used in soaps and for 
making coconut oils. Sales of copra 
to other countries provide a major part 
of Philippine income. With prices 
falling in the world market, this in- 
come is no longer a certain one. 

The great, over-all problem is that 
the Philippine Republic has been buy- 
ing from abroad twice as much food, 
machinery, clothing, and other goods 
as it can pay for—by exports of hemp, 
copra, and sugar, which are the main 
items the islands produce for sale to 
other countries. 

The U. S. has paid about 700 mil- 
lion dollars in direct aid to the Philip- 
pines since the end of World War II, 
to help restore the islands’ economy. 
The total, including indirect aid, is well 
over a billion dollars—counting the 
army surplus trucks and other sup- 
plies turned over to the Philippine 
government. 

With this help, the Philippine lead- 
ers have been trying to carry out a 
broad program for repairing war dam- 
age and for building new industry. A 
great deal of progress has been made. 
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JACOBY FROM BLACK STAR 


This Philippine woman tries to sell her fish to the 
passengers on a train as it passes through her small town. 
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ELPIDIO QUIRINO, President of the 
Philippine Republic 


It has not been enough, however, to 
balance sales against purchases in 
world trade. 

There have been some charges that 
the Philippine government has not 
used American aid properly, that 
there has been waste and inefficiency 
in carrying out the recovery program. 
The Philippine administration has re- 
jected these charges. For one thing, 
it points out, a large part of the Amer- 
ican help went directly to Philip- 
pine citizens—in payment of individ- 
ual war-damage claims. The citizens 
receiving this money spent it as they 
liked, so the Philippine government 
was unable to direct much of it into 
the recovery program. 

Paul V. McNutt, who was our high 
commissioner to the Philippines when 
the islands were governed by us, has 
suggested a solution to the present dif- 
ficulties. The Philippine people, he 
said in a recent speech in Manila, must 
work harder to produce more of their 
own food and to turn out manufactured 
goods. Additionally, McNutt declared, 
greater efforts should be made to re- 
gain markets for sugar and hemp. 

McNutt recognized that the Philip- 
pines still need help in buying machin- 
ery and building materials for develop- 
ing large industries. He said he fa- 
vored a new grant of 100 million dol- 
lars, for payment of war damages to 
Philippine citizens. The whole ques- 
tion of further help to the Pacific na- 
tion is expected to be taken up by Con- 
gress in the coming months. 

Defense. The need for strong de- 
fenses on the Philippines was demon- 
strated in World War II, when the 
Japanese attacked us and quickly con- 
quered our forces there. The islands 
are important now in our plans for 
Pacific defenses against the spread of 
Russian communism. 

Under a 99-year agreement with the 
Philippine government, signed in 1947, 
we may maintain 23 military, naval, 
and air bases on the islands. Not all 
these bases have yet been established. 
Two important ones now in use are: 
Subie Bay, on Luzon Island, which is 
the Far East operating base for the 
western Pacific fleet, and Clark Field 
which is used by our Air Force. 

A U.S. military mission is helping 
to train the Philippine army. The 
plan is for new recruits to undergo a 
10-month period of service at the rate 
of 3,000 a year. It is estimated that 
100,000 men could be put in the field 
now. In an emergency, there is a man- 
power force of around seven million 
that could be drawn on. So the pos- 
sible fighting strength is large. Air- 
planes, artillery and other equipment 
are being provided gradually, but 
much remains to be done before the 
Philippine army can be considered 
really modern. 


Since China fell to the Communists, 
there has been a good deal of worry 
about the efficiency of Philippine de- 
fenses. The islands are easily within 
reach of the Chinese mainland by air. 
There has been some talk, both in the 
Philippines and in this country, of a 
Pacific Defense Pact. Such a pact 
would link friendly nations in the Far 
East with us in a mutual plan for re- 
sistance to aggression—much as the 
North Atlantic Treaty provides for 
mutual defenses by us and our 
European friends. 

The future. The Philippine govern- 
ment, as we have seen, faces many 
problems. It has yet to end the rebel 
resistance. It faces the job of improv- 
ing living conditions so that discon- 
tented farmers and laborers will not 
support rebellion. The government 
faces a tremendous task in regaining 
prosperous trade with the rest of the 
world. And it must build military de- 
fenses. Given time, the Philippine 
nation can solve these problems. In so 
doing, it undoubtedly will need our 
continued help and advice. 

The past. The great explorer, Magel- 
lan, reached the Philippine Islands in 
1521, and Spain took them over in 
1565. The islands remained under 
Spanish control until 1898, when we 
obtained them as a result of the Span- 
ish-American War. We undertook a 
program of education and health im- 
provement and sought to make the 
Philippine people ready for independ- 
ence. The Japanese occupation of the 
Philippines, during the war, inter- 
rupted this program. But, on July 4, 
1946, we were able to relinquish our 
control over the islands, and the Re- 
public of the Philippines came into 
being. 

There are 7,083 Philippine Islands in 
all, with an area of 144,400 square 
miles—a little smaller than that of 
New Mexico. Two-thirds of this area 
is in Luzon and Mindanao islands. 
Only a third of the islands are large 
enough to have names, and only 1,095 
are inhabited. More than 80 dif- 
ferent native languages exist among 
the nearly 20 million people, along with 
Spanish and English. Tagalog is the 
national language, but it is used only 
by about a fourth of the people who 
live on the islands. 




















Your Vocabulary 





Italicized words below appeared re- 
cently in The Atlantic. Match each 
with the following word or phrase 
whose meaning is most nearly the 
same. Answers are given on page 
8, column 4. 


1. If you are vulnerable (vil’ner- 
ah-bl), you are (a) in a safe place 
(b) elderly and highly respected (c) 
liable to be wounded or harmed (d) 
competent or efficient. 

2. A docile (dés’il) group is (a) 
quarrelsome (b) dissatisfied (c) be- 
wildered (d) obedient. 

3. These tasks take an inordinate 
(in-or’di-nit) amount of his time. (a) 
varying from day to day (b) excessive 
(c) large but not excessive (d) small. 

4. They divulge (di-vilj’) the infor- 
mation. (a) reveal (b) conceal (c) 
discuss (d) ignore. 

5. Our attitude toward that coun- 
try comports (kom-pérts’) with the 
rest of our foreign policy. (a) does 
not agree with (b) controls (c) is not 
related to (d) agrees with. 
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An expedition left California re- 
cently for a mysterious canyon 500 
miles south of the Mexican border. 
Though the chasm has never been ex- 
plored by a scientific group, it is 
thought to be deeper and wider than 
the famous Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. 

In addition to making a thorough 
study of the gorge, the party hopes 
to discover many new species of trop- 
ical birds. The explorers will also be 
on the watch for signs of human life 
in the wild region. Reports say that 
“cliff dwellers” live in the canyon. 


* * * 


The U. S. Air Force has developed 
a streamlined kit which will be stand- 
ard equipment for all jet pilots flying 
over the Arctic. The kit contains 22 
items and weighs 24 pounds in all. 
It can be attached to the seat of the 
parachute harness. Covered with foam 
rubber, the kit makes a soft seat for 
the pilot while he is in flight. 

If forced to bail out, the jet flyer 
will have rations for 10 days, a 
sleeping bag, a knife, compass, gog- 
gles, portable stove, revolver, heavy 
mittens and socks and many other 
items to help him until he is rescued. 


* * * 


A scientific battle which has been 
waging for the past three years may 
possibly be won this year. It is the 
fight against the dread foot-and-mouth 
disease afflicting Mexican cattle. 

At the present time, more than 15 
million animals have received four 
vaccinations each to protect them 
from the plague. Experts say that 
there has been no new outbreak since 
December, so that the disease may be 
licked this year. 

* * * 


The National Inventors Council has 
prepared a list of gadgets which it 
wishes someone would invent. Many 
of them would have important mili- 
tary uses. In the May issue of Pop- 
ular Science, some of the objects are 
listed. Among them are: 

1. A gadget which would write 
words as they were spoken into it. 

2. A portable outfit which could 
spray a jet of steam hard enough to 
dig holes in frozen ground, or better 
yet one that could thaw out a large 
area for an airstrip. 

3. A chemical to melt snow or ice 
at temperatures below zero—one that 
wouldn’t ruin metals in the process. 

4. A windshield that is fogproof, 
iceproof, shatterproof, and nonglare. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
JACK RUNOA is shown with what is be- 
lieved to be the tusk and shoulder blade 


of a prehistoric mastodon. Mr. Runoa 
discovered the relics while digging irriga- 
tion ditches in Washington state. 
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WISCONSIN hopes its program for putting fluorides in drinking water will greatly 
reduce tooth decay 


Fact and Opinion from. . . 





Newspapers and Magazines 


(The views expressed in this column are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“Conquering the Gypsy Moth,” by 
Harold W. Baldwin, American Mer- 
cury. 


About 80 years ago, a young man 
brought egg masses of the gypsy moth 
from France to his home in Massa- 
chusetts. He intended to develop a 
now strain of silk worms. Before his 
work was far along, some of the worms 
that had hatched from the eggs es- 
caped. 

Twenty years later descendants of 
those few worms covered sections of 
the town in which the “ancestor” 
caterpillars had been lost. They 
threatened to strip the trees entirely 
of their foliage. Then they made 
their way entirely over New England 
and south as far as Pennsylvania. 
Always the moths, in their larval 
stage, ate greedily of the leaves of 
trees and threatened to kill the trees 
themselves. 

Scientists fought the pest with lead 
arsenate, at great financial cost and 
with great physical effort, but the 
moths survived. 
~Today, DDT, sprayed by plane, is 
wiping out the gypsy moth. A gallon 
of DDT will cover an acre of trees. 
The poison kills the insects as it 
touches them. The battle against the 
gypsy moth seems finally near comple- 
tion. 


“They Drink Away Their Tooth- 
aches,” by J. B. Griswold, American. 

Wisconsin is winning a war against 
tooth decay. The state is introducing 
fluorides into drinking water. Scien- 
tists have known for some time that 
fluorides harden the enamel of teeth, 
but Wisconsin is the first state to take 
large-scale action to solve the problem 
of tooth decay. 

The fluorides must get into the 
enamel while the teeth are growing. 
Constant use of fluoridated water by 
children up to about the age of 16 
builds armor plate that causes the low 
decay rate to continue through life. 
Health leaders in Wisconsin think that 
their crusade is the most important 
new public-health measure in the 
United States today. 

Within a few months residents of 


more than 50 Wisconsin cities and 
towns will be benefiting from the 
fluorides that will be added to the 
municipal water supplies. It is pre- 
dicted that in the next 16 years the 
dental bills of all Wisconsin citizens 
will be reduced by more than 125 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Outside Wisconsin only 10 U. S. 
municipalities are adding fluorides to 
the water, although in certain locali- 
ties natural fluorides are already 
present in drinking water. Health au- 
thorities everywhere, though, are 
showing interest in Wisconsin’s ac- 
tion, and other states may soon take 
similar steps. 


“Where There’s No Place Like 
School,” by Richard L. Neuberger, 
Saturday Evening Post. 


The Crane School in Harney County, 
Oregon, is one of the country’s most 
unusual educational institutions. It 
is a public dormitory school for ele- 
mentary and high school students. It 
was built because the taxpayers found 
that it would be cheaper to provide 
room and board for its students than 
to arrange for daily transportation. 
Harney County is as large as the State 
of Maryland and as sparsely settled 
as Nevada. Some students must 
travel 165 miles to get from their 
ranch homes to school. 

Crane School has_ spick-and-span 
dormitories and a spotless, modern 
kitchen. A few students live near 
enough to the school to go home week 
ends, but most of them settle down 
for three months or more at a time. 
Students make their own beds and 
take turns waiting on tables. Girls 
help out in the kitchen. 

Today educators come from many 
neighboring states to see the Crane 
School. It is considered an outstand- 
ing example of how to handle public 
education in the wide open spaces of 
the West. 


Canada’s taxpayers are feeling the 
pinch of national defense. The amount 
to be spent for the armed forces this 
year is nearly as large as Canada’s 
total budget before World War II! 


Indian Students 


Criticize Us 


WO students from the great Asiatic 

country of India provide us with 
a dispute this week on the quality of 
our schools. The two, who visited 
our country last winter, are Miss Usha 
Roy and Mr. P. Balakrishnan Nair. 

Usha told us, in an interview: “We 
have much the same subjects in Indian 
schools as you do. I do not think, 
however, that the Indian method of 
teaching is as good as yours. We have 
very little equipment in our schools, 
and our teachers are not so well 
trained as in America. That is one 
reason why Indian young people like 
to come to the U.S. for graduate 
studies.” 

Balakrishnan thought differently, 
however: “The Indian school system 
is better than yours. There is no 
attempt in India at burdening the 
student’s memory with unimportant 
dates and figures as so often happens 
in America, especially in history 
classes. Your teachers try very hard 
to teach insignificant details and so 
often lose the general, more perma- 
nent aspects of things.” 

It is difficult for us Americans to 
judge the Indian schools, although 
we do know that improving them is an 
important part of 
the Indian govern- 
ment’s program un- 
der Prime Minis- 
ter Pandit Nehru. 
Moreover, it is pos- 
sible for us_ to 
have very definite 
ideas on teaching 
in our schools. Do 
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you believe that Syed Adam Ed- 
facts, rather than ward Hogan-Shai- 
broad ideas, are dali of Malaya. 
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stressed too much in your school, or 
do you think there is a good balance 
between the two? Why not make the 
question an issue in a class debate? 

Another question your class might 
discuss comes from Syed Adam Ho- 
gan-Shaidali, a student of British 
Malaya in Southeast Asia. Syed 
Adam visited our country along with 
the Indian students, and he said: 

“American students are better in- 
formed than Malayan young people on 
national problems and on world af- 
fairs. There is a tendency in America, 
though, for students to follow the opin- 
ions of their superiors instead of 
thinking for themselves.” 

How about it? Do you do your own 
thinking? Do you search out the facts 
on an important issue, study opposing 
arguments, and then decide for your- 
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USHA ROY and Balakrishnan Nair of 


India 
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self what you believe? Or do you, as 
the Malayan student thinks, accept 
the opinions of your teachers and 
parents—without studying out a prob- 
lem yourself? 

(This concludes a series of inter- 
views with students from Asiatic and 
Middle East countries, begun in the 
February 13 issue of this newspaper.) 
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The Story of the Week 


“Talent Hunt” 


A special committee of top govern- 
ment officials is working out the de- 
tails of a plan that is intended to help 
President Truman find qualified men 
and women for important federal jobs 
in a relatively short period of time. 
At present, Mr. Truman devotes a 
good deal of his time to locating the 
right man or woman for a high govern- 
ment position. 

Under the proposed plan, leading 
professional and business organiza- 
tions, universities, federal agencies 
and other groups would be asked to 
submit the names of people who 
would be willing to serve the govern- 
ment in important jobs. The latter 
would then be included in a national 
“register,” from which the President 
could select men and women for posi- 
tions as they became vacant. These 
persons would then be notified of their 
choice and given a certain amount of 
time in which to prepare to take over 
their posts if they accepted their ap- 
pointments. 

Some observers believe that the 
proposed plan will prove of great value 
to the government. They point out 
that there are many men and women 
throughout the country who are quite 
capable of holding down important 
government jobs but who are rela- 
tively unknown and so do not come to 
the attention of the President or his 
chief assistants. 


Draft Issue 


Congress is debating whether to 


' extend the present draft law beyond 


June 24, the date on which the law 
is scheduled to expire. General Omar 


' N. Bradley, chairman of the Joint 


_ Chiefs of Staff, Secretary of Defense 
' Louis Johnson and others have urged 
_ such extension, arguing that the world 
' situation today is the worst that it 
5 has been in 


some time. They also 
argue that our partners in the North 
Atlantic Security Alliance are build- 
ing up their armed forces to resist 
aggression and that they would be 
quite discouraged if we permitted our 
draft law to expire without enacting 
a new one to replace it. 

Those who oppose extending the 
draft contend that it is unnecessary. 
They say that the world situation is 
much better, not worse, than it has 
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THIS MIDGET SUBMARINE, belonging to Britain’s Navy and manned by a crew 
of five, will join the U. S. sea forces this summer for exercises and demonstrations. 
The exchange is part of a general policy of cooperation between the British and 


U. S. navies. 


been. They point out that voluntary 
enlistments have been so high since 
January 1949 that the armed forces 
have not drafted anyone in all that 
time. Why enact a new draft law, 
they ask, when it will probably never 
be used? 

The present selective service act 
was passed in 1948. Under its terms, 
young men register when they become 
18. When they are 19, they are eligi- 
ble for induction into the service but 
they need not be called up unless the 
number of those who volunteer is not 
large enough to fill all the armed 
forces’ requirements. 

The bill that is being proposed 
would be in effect for a two-year 
period. It would continue all the pro- 
visions of the present draft act but 
add an important new one. This 
would require Congress to declare a 
national emergency before inductions 
were resumed. 


Trip to Europe 


Twenty high school students have 
been selected by the American Junior 
Red Cross to spend almost two months 
this summer on a visit to Europe. 
The trip is being paid for, in the 
main, by the Red Cross societies of 
10 European nations, each of which 
received large quantities of school and 
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WIDE WORLD 


A GERMAN RAILROAD TRAIN now has a special car where passengers may enjoy 


motion pictures. 


Films supplied by U. S. authorities are shown. 


oe 


medical supplies for its young people 
from the American Junior Red Cross 
National Children’s Fund. 

The purpose of the tour is to ac- 
quaint a representative group of 
American students with the way in 
which Junior Red Cross activities are 
carried on in Europe as well as to ex- 
press Europe’s gratitude for the aid 
it has received from young people 
here. 

The group that has been chosen to 
make the trip will leave the United 
States July 10 and return September 
1. While it is abroad, it will visit 
Geneva, Switzerland. (The head- 
quarters of the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross are located at 
Geneva.) During the remainder of 
its stay in Europe, the group will be 
divided into three teams, each of 
which will visit three or four of the 
ten countries taking part in the Red 
Cross project. The students will reas- 
semble in Copenhagen, Denmark be- 
fore returning to the U. S. 

The American Junior Red Cross 
selected the students who will visit 
Europe on the basis of their activities 
in the organization. All members of 
the group are on Junior Red Cross 
Area Councils and played important 
roles in building up the National 
Children’s Fund, the money for which 
is contributed by American students. 

Included in the delegation will be 
James L. Browning, of Reedley, Cali- 
fornia; Joyce Powers, of Mohler, 
Idaho; Carl A. Nighswonger, of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; William G. 
Kiffel, of Kenosha, Wisconsin; Kay 
Cox, of Columbia, South Carolina; 
Donald Pair, of Toledo, Ohio; and 
Marilyn Breed, of Laconia, New 
Hampshire. 


Press Conference 


President Truman’s weekly press 
conferences are no longer being held 
in the White House, where they had 
been conducted for many years. The 
meetings are now taking place in the 
old State Department building, located 
just across the street from the Presi- 
dential mansion. 

Mr. Truman recently decided to 
change the location of his regular 
conferences with the press because his 
office was becoming much too small 


to accommodate all the radio and 
newspaper reporters who wanted to 
attend the meetings. The number of 
men and women already attending was 
so large that the President often could 
not see or hear reporters who asked 
questions from the back of the room. 

The conferences’ new location is an 
auditorium on the fourth floor of “Old 
State.” It is much larger than Mr. 
Truman’s office, being able to seat 
more than 200 persons, and it has 
somewhat better acoustics. 


Timely Picture 


Columbia Pictures has come out 
with a movie that is particularly 
fitting at the present time. The name: 
“Kill the Umpire.” The subject: the 
trials and tribulations of one of base- 
ball’s “arbitrators.” 

William Bendix, appropriately 
enough, plays the role of the umpire. 
Una Merkel is his long-suffering wife. 
Ray Collins is Miss Merkel’s father 
and the man with the dubious distinc- 
tion of having gotten Bendix into 
umpiring in the first place. In the 
role of the daughter of Miss Merkel 
and Bendix is Gloria Henry, a com- 
petent young actress who has ap- 
peared in a number of recent pictures. 

The plot in “Kill the Umpire” cen- 
ters around a game in which Bendix 
makes a decision that is not only hotly 
contested but almost leads to serious 
trouble. We won’t tell what the out- 
come of the dispute is, but we will 
say that it is both unexpected and 
hilarious. 

The baseball scenes in “Kill the 
Umpire” were shot at fields in and 
around Hollywood. Some of the par- 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 


“KILL THE UMPIRE” is an amusing 
film on baseball 


ticipants were players with major and 
minor leagues who were employed by 
the producer to give a semblance of 
reality to the film. Among the big 
league stars who took part in the 
production were Duke Snider, of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, Gerry Priddy, of 
the St. Louis Browns, and Irv Noren, 
of the Washington Senators. 


Armed Forces Day 


The nation’s first Armed Forces 
Day will be held this year on May 20. 
Armed Forces Day replaces the “‘days” 
that were formerly celebrated by the 
various services separately. The idea 
of a single event for the entire mili- 
tary establishment was agreed upon 
some time ago by all top defense offi- 
cials, who felt that separate celebra- 
tions were out of order now that the 
services are unified. 

Military installations throughout 
the country are expected to hold “open 
house” for the public on Armed Forces 
Day. Scores of cities and towns are 
planning colorful parades, in which 
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HIGH-FLYING AND FAST! The chart shows the speeds at which various planes and projectiles developed by the U. S. will travel. 


civilian as well as military organiza- 
tions will take part. Speeches cn the 
duties and activities of the national 
military establishment will be made 
by high Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine officers, prominent government 
figures, and leaders of civic groups, 
Special programs will be broadcast 
by both radio and television stations. 

The slogan for this year’s celebra- 
tions will be “Teamed for Defense.” 


Chinese Communists 


Immediately after conquering the 
island of Hainan several weeks ago, 
the Chinese Communists began prep- 
arations to invade Chusan, an island 
about 90 miles southeast of Shanghai 
and only four miles from the China 
coast. Chusan is considered of some 
importance because its harbor has 
been used by the Nationalists in their 
unusually successful blockade of the 
Chinese mainland. 

Chusan is also considered important 
because it is the only island other 
than Formosa now in Nationalist 
hands. (With the exception of a few 
scattered “pockets,” China proper is 
now under Communist control.) If 
Chusan is conquered the Communists 
will be able to concentrate all their 
forces on the taking of Formosa, 
where Chiang Kai-shek and his gov- 
ernment are located. 

The Communists are expected to 
have a good deal of trouble if and 
when they attempt to conquer this 
island. In addition to the fact that 
it is about 100 miles from the Chinese 
coast, Formosa is studded with strong 
defense points. It also contains 
several hundred thousand troops that 
are supposed to be completely loyal 
to the Nationalist cause. 


Hoover's Proposal 


There has been widespread discus- 
sion in the last few weeks regarding 
a proposal by former President Her- 
bert Hoover that a new world organi- 
zation be set up without the Commu- 
nist nations in it. Those who support 
the suggestion argue as follows: 

“The United Nations has never been 
very effective in settling international 
problems. It has become even less 
effective since the Russians first re- 
fused to attend any meetings unless 
Communist China replaced Nationalist 
China in the Security Council and 
other UN bodies. The Russians, fur- 
thermore, have used the UN as a 
‘propaganda forum’ and for other de- 
structive purposes. If the free na- 


tions of the world wish to make any 
substantial progress toward economic 
and political stability, they must form 
a new organization that is opposed 
to the aggressive actions of interna- 
tional communism.” 

Those who disagree with the Hoover 
proposal, including such persons as 
Walter Lippmann, the noted columnist, 
and others, present the following point 
of view: 

“The world needs the United Na- 
tions at the present time. Without the 
UN, there would be no means at all of 
settling at least some of the minor 
differences between East and West. 
Russia, of course, has used, or, rather 
misused, the United Nations for its 
own purposes but on many occasions 
the non-communist nations have done 
likewise. 

“What would have happened if there 
had been no UN in the last few years? 
It is quite likely that Russia would 
have seized Iran and the Dardanelles. 
She might have intervened directly in 
the Greek civil war. 

“No, Mr. Hoover’s proposal is not 
a wise one. We should not yet give up 
the attempt to make the UN a success- 
ful world organization.” 


Primary Results 


Political observers disagree over the 
significance of the recent primary 
election in Florida, where Representa- 
tive George A. Smathers defeated 
Senator Claude Pepper for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the post now 
held by Pepper in the upper chamber 
of Congress. 

Some say that the election shows 
that the people of Florida are turning 
away from Truman’s Fair Deal pro- 
gram. They point out that Pepper 
has been a staunch supporter of Presi- 
dent Truman’s legislative measures 
while Smathers has voted for such 
laws as the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
is vigorously opposed by Mr. Truman 
and the Democratic leadership. 

Other observers assert that 
Smathers’ victory proves little, if any- 
thing, about Truman’s popularity. 
They contend that Smathers has sup- 
ported almost all Administration pro- 
posals, and that he declared himself 
after his nomination to be a “regular” 
Democrat and a loyal follower of Mr. 
Truman. 

Another primary of unusual interest 
was the one held in Alabama. In that 
contest, Senator Lister Hill, a strong 
friend of the Administration, won 
renomination to the upper chamber, 


and a majority of the candidates who 
are loyal to the Truman wing of the 
Democratic Party were elected to the 
State Executive Committee of the or- 


~ ganization. 


This primary shows, it is said, that 
many Southerners who voted against 
Truman and for the States’ Rights 
ticket in 1948 are now willing to re- 
turn to the regular Democratic Party, 
even though they continue to oppose 
Mr. Truman’s stand on civil rights. 
It is pointed out that the election to 
the State Democratic Committee was 
fought out over the issue of “loyalty” 
to the Truman wing of the party and 
that the “regular” candidates won 
despite powerful opposition. 


Noted Businessman 


Political observers think that W. 
Averell Harriman, one of the top 
officials of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, may seek the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the governor- 
ship of New York this year. They 
point out that, in recent weeks, he has 
made several talks praising the Tru- 
man Administration and the Fair 
Deal and criticizing the Republicans, 
though he occupies a position that is 
thought to be above controversies in- 
volving partisan politics. 

If Harriman decides to run for the 


Democratic gubernatorial nomination, 
it will be the first time that he has 
sought an elective office. In the last 
16 years, Harriman has held many 
non-elective offices, all under Demo- 
cratic presidents. Between 1943 and 
1946, he was ambassador to Russia. 
In the latter part of 1946, he was am- 
bassador to Great Britain. For the 
following two years. Harriman was 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Harriman was born on November 
15,1891. After graduating from Yale, 
he went to work for the Union Pacific 
Railroad, of which his father had been 
president for many years. During the 
first World War, he bought a ship- 
building company and turned out mer- 
chant ships for the government. 

Between the early 1920’s and 1934, 
he engaged in private banking, while 
at the same time continuing to be 
active in the management of the 
Union Pacific, of which he had become 
vice president in 1915. In 1934, 
Harriman was appointed by President 
Roosevelt to be in charge of a division 
of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and thus began his long associa- 
tion with the government. 

Harriman was made the top official 
of the ECA, with the rank of am- 
bassador-at-large, in 1948, 


Crime Inquiry 


A five-man Senate sub-committee is 
now at work investigating the activi- 
ties of crime organizations that op- 
erate across state lines. According 
to the FBI and other law-enforcement 
authorities, such organizations have 
become very powerful in the last few 
years. It is said that they violate 
many federal as well as municipal and 
state laws and bribe “friendly” public 
officials. 

The sub-committee, which is headed 
by Senator Estes Kefauver, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, is expected to spend 
several months on the inquiry. 
employed a number of lawyers and 
crime investigators and will confer 
with police and other officials in differ- 
ent parts of the nation. It will report 
its findings to the Senate next year. 

—By DAviD BEILEs. 
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“Nine out of ten explorers in the South 
American jungle have stumbled across 
ancient ruins,” remarked a writer. The 
tenth, we suppose, looked where he was 
going, ‘ 


Motor Cop (to professor of mathemat- 
ics) : “So you saw the accident, sir. What 
was the number of the car that hit this 
poor man?” 

Professor: “I’m afraid I’ve forgotten, 
but I remember noticing that if it were 
multiplied by fifty, the cube root of the 
product would be equal to the sum of the 
digits reversed.” 


It is said that foreigners just love a 
London fog. We don’t quite know what 
they see in it. . 


Baseball Player: “I wasn’t out!” 
Umpire: “Well, just have a look at the 
papers tomorrow.” 


“There’s something strange about you 
this morning,” said the dictator to his 
chief lieutenant. “Yes—I know what it 
is. For the first time in your life you’ve 
left off your medals.” 

“Good grief!” cried the lieutenant. “I 
forgot to take them off my pajamas.” 


Office Boy: “There’s a salesman out- 
side with a moustache.” 

Executive: “Tell him I’ve got a mous- 
tache.” m 


“Streetcar lines are being abandoned 
all over the country.” 

“Well, I think it would show a nice 
sense of responsibility if the people wait- 
ing on corners were notified.” 

















WETTERBERON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Harold, it wasn’t really out of gas... . 
I got it started and coaxed it along for 
another mile and a half!” 
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DEATH TOLL 





Diseases 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of death in 1900 and in 1948 (the 
last year for which such figures are 
available) shows how serious the prob- 
lem of chronic diseases has become. 
Fifty years ago, deaths caused by 
heart disease numbered 137 per 100,- 
000 Americans; this ailment ranked 
fourth among the leading causes of 
death. Today heart disease is by far 
the nation’s top “killer,” and the death 
rate from this source is 2% times 
what it was in 1900. 

Cancer is today the second greatest 
cause of death, but at the beginning 
of the century it was only in ninth 
place on the list of “killers.” And 
the deaths resulting from this ailment 
have doubled in the last 50 years. 
Likewise, certain other chronic dis- 
eases—nephritis and diabetes, for ex- 
ample—rank higher today on the list 
of death causes than in 1900. 

The tremendous advances that have 
been made in stamping out acute dis- 
eases in the past half century is— 
strangely enough—one of the major 
reasons for the increase in cancer, 
heart troubles, and other chronic ail- 
ments. For example, pneumonia and 
influenza were the principal causes of 
death in 1900. These and other ail- 
ments, such as scarlet and typhoid 
fevers, measles, and whooping cough, 
also caused many deaths at that time, 
particularly among infants and chil- 
dren. 

Today improved sanitation and med- 
ical techniques, vaccination, and the 
use of “wonder drugs” have almost 
eliminated many acute diseases as 
important causes of death. Many who 
in an earlier era would have been 
childhood victims of such ailments are 
escaping the effects of these diseases. 
Now they are living to ages where the 
chronic diseases are more common, 
and thus in time they may become a 
victim of one or another of the chronic 
ailments. 

A general betterment of health and 
living standards during the past 50 
years has also had much the same ef- 
fect as has the lessening of many 
acute diseases. It has helped to in- 
crease the average lifé-expectancy of 
a child, at birth, in this country, to 
67 as compared to 50 in 1900. Thus, 
elderly people make up a much larger 
proportion of the population than for- 
merly. Since elderly people are more 
susceptible to chronic ailments than 
are the young, the deaths from cancer, 
heart disease, and others have been 
on the upswing. 

Let’s discuss the two major “killers” 
in some detail and see what progress 


CEREBRAL 
HEMOR- 
RHAGE 


FROM THE SEVEN LEADING DISEASES 








is being made in the fight against 
them. 

Heart disease. This ailment took 
more than 470,000 lives in the United 
States in 1948. The total is greater 
than the next four causes of death 
taken together. According to Leonard 
Scheele, head of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, “Heart disease is the most 
challenging problem in public health 
today.” 

This ailment is really not a single 
disease but is a number of diseases, 
all of which affect the heart. The 
most common types are those caused 
by high blood pressure, hardening of 
the arteries, and rheumatic fever. 
Nearly all types of heart disease are 
more widespread among middle-aged 
and elderly groups, but the kind caused 
by rheumatic fever is most common 
among young people. 

Fatigue, dizziness, a shortness of 
breath, and severe pains in the chest 
are some of the symptoms of certain 
types of heart trouble. Painful joints 
are one sign of the kind of heart dis- 
ease brought on by rheumatic fever. 


Still Seek Causes 


Scientists are still trying to find out 
the basic causes of most kinds of 
heart trouble. However, once a per- 
son has suffered from such an ailment, 
the damage remains in more than 95 
per cent of the cases. With proper 
treatment, though, the victim can lead 
a fairly normal life. Consequently, 
the emphasis is today on “treatment” 
of the patient rather than “cure.” 

Research is going forward on many 
phases of heart disease. For example, 
several doctors have recently had out- 
standing success in dealing with rheu- 
matic fever by means of the miracle 
hormone, ACTH, which was first used 
to combat arthritis. Since rheumatic 
fever attacks often come at intervals 
of a number of years, it is too early 
to evaluate this particular treatment. 
However, heart experts are hopeful 
about this and other new methods now 
being tried. 

Probably the most encouraging fact 
in the fight against heart disease is 
that the public is beginning to become 
aroused over the problem. The U.S. 
government is taking an active part 
in the fight and two years ago set up 
the National Heart Institute. This 
agency has already been granted more 
than 10 million dollars for research on 
the nation’s greatest “killer.” 

Through National Heart Week, 
which is annually fixed by the week of 
St. Valentine’s Day, the American 
Heart Association is focusing the at- 
tention of the public on heart ailments, 
This organization, which cooperates 
with various government agencies, will 
supply further information on heart 
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disease to those who want it. Its ad- 
dress is 1775 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Cancer. During the war years can- 
cer killed almost twice as many Ameri- 
cans as did the enemy in armed com- 
bat. Last year almost 200,000 persons 
died as a result of this disease, which 
is the nation’s Number 2 “killer.” 

The human body is made up of mil- 
lions of cells. In a healthy person the 
cells increase in an orderly way, and 
nature eventually applies “brakes” to 
limit the number of cells. Cancer, how- 
ever, is marked by an uncontrolled 
growth of cells. They “run wild,” 
press against other organs and inter- 
fere with their work. They eventually 
destroy normal cells and, unless treated 
in time, cause death. 

Since cancer can strike almost any 
part of the body, there are many differ- 
ent symptoms. For example, a com- 
mon sign of skin cancer is a sore that 
does not heal. (For more information 
about cancer and its symptoms, write 
the American Cancer Society, 47 
Beaver St., New York City.) 

There is no “miracle cure” for can- 
cer, but the three accepted methods 
of treating the disease are being con- 
stantly improved. These are surgery, 
X-ray, and radium. Cancer specialists 
emphasize that the disease is curable 
if it is found at the beginning. But 
the longer it goes undiscovered, the 
more serious it becomes. 

Meanwhile, research on cancer is 
going on at a “stepped-up” tempo. In 
the past five years there has been a 
tremendous growth of public interest 
and public support of cancer research. 
In fact, we are now probably spend- 
ing 25 times as much on cancer re- 
search as we did five years ago. 

As yet, the research has not resulted 
in a “cure-all”, but it has already 





brought forth a great deal of new 
knowledge about cancer and has 
opened a number of promising new 
approaches for attacking the disease. 
One of the major problems which can- 
cer specialists now have is to find 
something which will attack and de- 
stroy the cancer cells and at the same 
time leave normal cells alone. They 
are making progress in this direction. 

At the same time, other scientists 
are trying to work out a “sure-fire” 
test to find out whether or not a per- 
son has cancer. The importance of 
such a test is obvious—if hidden can- 
cer can be detected early, it will often 
respond to treatment. Good progress 
is being made in this phase of the 
problem, too. Already it is possible 
through one means or another to de- 
tect hidden cancer in almost all cases. 
Scientists, though, want a test that 
is 100 per cent sure. 

As in the case of heart disease, the 
U.S. government is furthering the 
cause of cancer research, mainly 
through the National Cancer Institute. 
Many private organizations are also 
giving generously of time and money 
in the fight on this dread disease. 


Individual Action 


How can the average individual do 
his part to combat cancer, heart dis- 
ease, and other chronic ailments? First 
of all, he should himself have periodic 
medical examinations and he should 
encourage middle-aged and_ elderly 
members of his family to have regu- 
lar “check-ups” of this kind. Medical 
experts everywhere agree that thou- 
sands of persons who die each year 
could have been saved to lead useful, 
happy lives if they had sought medical 
help earlier than they did. 

In addition, every individual should 
study enough about cancer and heart 
disease to know what the symptoms 
are. We have mentioned some of the 
symptoms in this article and have 
given addresses where further infor- 
mation may be secured. If one can 
recognize the symptoms, he has taken 
a long step forward toward safeguard- 
ing himself and the members of his 
family from these ailments. 

Finally, he should give his support 
to the organizations which are carry- 
ing on valuable research and in other 
ways are assisting in the fight on dis- 
ease. By these steps he can help to 
build a still healthier nation. 


Three hundred and fifty rattlesnakes 
were caught recently in a “hunt” in 
Oklahoma. They have been sold to 
zoos and to laboratories which extract 
the venom for use in serums. 
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A LARGE CANCER research center in New York City 
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Student Projects 


Club Discussions 


NCE a week the Civics Club of 

Trinity Preparatory School, 
Ilchester, Maryland, meets to discuss 
some topic of news interest. The 
meetings may be given over to general 
talk about current events, or they may 
be used in preparing for open discus- 
sions that are held each month. The 
entire high school takes part in the 
open sessions. 

Three members of the club usually 
speak at the open discussions. One 
presents the background of the ques- 
tion to be treated. A second gives 
views advanced in favor of a particu- 
lar plan of action. A third presents 
the points advanced against it. Then 
follows a period in which members of 
the audience may give their own views 
or may ask questions. 

During recent weeks the club has 
discussed such topics as the North 
Atlantic Pact, the U.S. foreign policy, 
aid to Yugoslavia, socialized medicine, 
and the importance of the United Na- 
tions. Peggy Neuberth reported on 
this project. 

* * * 





HE International Relations Club of 

the Cobleskill Central School, 
Cobleskill, New York, recently played 
host to 60 students from eight schools 
in its area. The occasion was a con- 
ference on world problems sponsored 
by the IRC. 

At the opening session students in 
nearby schools whose homes are in 
Greece, France, St. Lucia in the West 
Indies, and Trieste, spoke on “What 
Americans Should Know About My 
Country.” 

During the last part of the morning 
four group discussions were held. 
Each group dealt with one of the fol- 
lowing topics: “Future of Interna- 
tional Organization”; ‘Democracy, 
Socialism, and Communism”; “Con- 
trol of Weapons of Mass Destruction” ; 
and “Interdependence and World 
Peace.” 

During the afternoon session the 
conference heard reports by chairmen 
of the four discussion groups. These 
reports were followed by an address 
in which Mr. E. Lewis B. Curtis of 
Oneonta State Teachers College chal- 
lenged the students to help improve 
world conditions. 

The International Relations Club of 
Cobleskill Central School has 40 mem- 
bers. The group meets two Monday 
evenings a month at the home of the 
members. At the beginning of each 
year topics are chosen and are as- 
signed to the individual members. The 
topics are discussed in order at the 
meetings throughout the year. Oc- 
casionally there is a guest speaker. 
The club provides programs for the 
school assembly. 

Marion F. Noyes in reporting on 
this work comments, “Such activities 
give students training in assuming 


responsibility, stimulate study, and 
broaden interest in world affairs.” 
* * * 


Students at Wilson High School, 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania, have made 
a number of interesting trips as a 
part of their social studies work. They 
have visited Washington, D. C., and 
UN headquarters at Lake Success, 
N. Y. They have made trips to a 
number of historic places, including 
Valley Forge and Philadelphia. Lor- 
raine Snyder reported these activities. 





THREE LIONS 


ICELANDIC GIRLS enjoy a walk along the shore of one of their country’s lakes 


Teeland’s Wealth 


Island Nation’s Chief Resource Is Her Water. 


Glaciers, Hot 


Springs, and the Sea Furnish Power, Heat, and Food 


CELAND is called the land of “fire 

and frost.” No description could 
be more appropriate. The island is 
situated in one of the world’s most 
volcanic regions, yet more than 13 per 


cent of its area is covered with 
glaciers and snow. In the north, ice 
makes the land uninhabitable. But 


buildings in the capital, on the south- 
western part of the island, are heated 
by water piped into the city from nat- 
ural hot springs. 

Indeed, water, both hot and cold, 
is Iceland’s greatest natural resource. 
The island has no minerals—no silver, 
no coal, and no iron. Its farming land 
is limited. Its trees are, for the most 
part, stunted bushes. 

But in its water, Iceland has real 
wealth. As the glaciers meet the 
warmer parts of the island, they melt 
and tumble over steep cliffs to give the 
country an abundance of water power. 
Iceland is just beginning to use this 
water power in making electricity. 
3ut when installations are complete 
this resource will help.to make up for 
the coal that Iceland lacks. 

The hot water does more than heat 
homes and office buildings. It is often 
piped through gardens so that vege- 
tables and flowers can be grown the 
year around. Off the coasts, springs 
of warm fresh water bubble up 
through the salt ocean and make the 
area a rich feeding ground for fish. 
Fishermen can, with little effort, haul 
in huge quantities of fish. The catches 
are used for food on the island, and 
they are exported to enable the Ice- 
landers to buy goods they need abroad. 

Iceland’s history goes back to about 
875 A.D., when Norse vikings landed 
on the island. Many settled in the 
area, and one of the first things they 
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ICELAND is located on important air 


routes connecting Europe and North 
America. 


did was to draw up a constitution. The 
document provided for a general as- 
sembly, known as the Althing. Still 
in existence, the Althing is the oldest 
legislative body in the world. 

From about 1260 until 1944, Ice- 
land was under foreign—Norwegian 
and Danish—rule. During the latter 
part of this long period the island was 
under only the Danish flag, and it had 
almost unlimited control over its af- 
fairs. 

It has been said that Iceland “won 
its independence, but lost its isola- 
tion” during World War II. Ameri- 
can and British forces moved onto the 
island in 1940 to keep it from being 
seized by the Germans. Before that 
time foreign vessels had stopped only 
to deliver goods and to pick up a few 
exports. 

The island maintained its neutral- 
ity during the war, though it coop- 
erated with the Allies. Today it is 
working actively with the United 
States and western Europe through 
the European Recovery Program and 
the North Atlantic Pact. It is also 
a member of the United Nations. 

Iceland’s people are sturdy and well- 
educated. They have had to work 
hard to make a living on their rugged 
island. Until quite recently, farm 
families would gather on the long win- 
ter nights to make shoes from sheep 
skins, to knit and weave other clothes, 
to carve furniture, or make jewelry. 
While they worked one member would 
recite stories from Iceland’s history. 

Life is not so hard now, but the Ice- 
landers still know that they must work 
hard to live. With this in mind they 
see to it that their young people are 
well educated. Though teachers in 
rural areas must travel from farm to 
farm, spending several days at each, 
schooling is required for all persons 


between 7 and 16 years of age. The 
country has numerous vocational 
colleges. 


At the same time, general education 
is not sacrificed entirely for vocational 
training. The Icelanders love art and 
literature. Almost every home has an 
original painting, and the country 
publishes more books, newspapers, and 
magazines per capita than does any 
other country in the world. It is not 
uncommon for people to speak four or 
five languages in addition to the na- 
tive tongue. 

















In the April 3 issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, you told about the serious 
situation in Burma but did not indicate 
whether the United States is planning 
to help this country. It seems to me 
that if we are to be consistent, we should 
give aid to the nations of southeast Asia 
as well as those of western Europe. If 
we don’t, I doubt whether these countries 
will be able to withstand the tide of 
communism for any length of time. 

CAROLYN CARSTEN, 
Branford, Connecticut 


* * * 


There are two points I’d like to make 
about curfent affairs. The first is that 
we should keep on building up our armed 
forces and developing such weapons as 
the hydrogen bomb. If we do, there will 
be no war. 

The second point I wish to make is that 
the American Communist Party is a 
menace to our democratic form of gov- 
ernment and should be outlawed. It is 
true that if the party is made illegal, it 
will go underground, but we can depend 
on our law enforcement agencies to take 
care of this situation when it arises. 

JOHN MCKENZIE, 
Towson, Maryland 


* * * 


I wonder whether THE AMERICAN Os- 
SERVER knew what it was doing in its 
April 3 issue when it described as a 
“typical” scene a picture showing a 
farmer using a walking plow. Perhaps 
a sight like this is typical in Europe 
but it certainly is not typical in the 
United States. Today, most of our farm- 
ers can be found sitting on tractors, 
not trudging behind ancient plows. 

NorA MAUDE SHARPLES, 
Caldwell, Kansas 


(Editor’s note: The caption to which 
you refer reads as follows: “A typical 
scene just now. Census enumerators are 
interviewing people all over the United 
States—farmers in the field, the city- 
dweller in his home.” The word “typical” 
applies to the census-taker in the picture, 
not to the farmer’s equipment. We re- 
gret it if this point was not clear.) 














In my opinion, J. Edgar Hoover was 
justified in refusing to show Congress 


the files of the FBI. The information 
in those files is highly confidential. If 
it were made public, the identities of 
many secret agents of the FBI would 
be disclosed and the work of the agency 
would be hampered. Criminals and spies 
might learn how the FBI operated and 
thus be in a position to avoid arrest for 
their illegal activities. 

JOAN DANNER, 

Meridian, Mississippi 

* * * 


I don’t think that Chester Allen’s pro- 
posed flag is a very good one. As it is 
pictured in the Apri! 3 issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, it makes the star 
at the apex of each triangle much too 
large. Moreover, the very arrangement 
of the stars in the design he suggests 
is not very pleasing to the eye. 

CAROLINA IAFRATE, 
Raton, New Mexico 
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Careers for Tomorrow -- Recreation 


ECREATION is offering an in- 

creasingly broad vocational field 
to young men and women. Once asso- 
ciated chiefly with coaching in the 
high schools and with summer play- 
ground work, the work now includes 
a wide variety of activities for people 
of all ages. 

Communities—both large and small 
—are constructing recreational centers 
with year-around programs for both 
the old and the young. Industrial 
firms are setting up projects for em- 
ployees and their families. In many 
places, the schools are expanding their 
physical education programs. All of 
this means an increase in the need for 
persons trained in one of the many 
branches of recreational work. 

The particular branch a_ person 
chooses depends upon his or her own 
interests and abilities. An athlete 
may want to specialize in one or more 
sports—swimming, tennis, basketball, 
or football, for instance—and become 
a coaeh. 

An individual who likes art and 
handicrafts may enter this branch of 
recreation. Another with a flair for 
writing or dramatics may find open- 
ings where he or she can direct these 
activities. One who likes to work with 
young people in a more general pro- 
gram can prepare for a job with the 
Y.W. or Y.M.C.A., with the Boy and 
Girl Scouts, with the churches or with 
one of the many other organizations 
that maintain such activities. 

A college education is usually re- 
quired for positions in this field, par- 
ticularly if one is to advance to the 
top of the profession and if one is to 


be associated with a school. In college, 
a prospective recreational worker 
should get as broad a background as 
possible. Science, history, sociology, 
economics, and similar subjects are 
important. 

Either in college or through special 
courses taken in the summer, a recrea- 
tional worker should become skilled in 
his field of specialization and he must 
learn the best teaching techniques. 
Whatever branch of the work a person 


A RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR starts a 


race 


enters, he will spend much of his time 
in directing the activities of others. 
To do this he must be able to deal 
tactfully with people and he must im- 
part some of his own enthusiasm to 
them. 

An individual who climbs the ladder 
to direct a large recreational program 
will not do so much of the actual work 
on activities. Instead, he will plan 
an over-all program for a school, a 
town,. or an industry; and possibly he 
will help supervise the construction of 
facilities such as a gymnasium, a com- 


munity center, or tennis courts. He 
may also have to supervise a public 
relations program for his particular 
organization. 

To succeed as a director, a person 
must have executive ability, and he 
must be able to deal with people—his 
staff and the public generally. He 
should have a broad knowledge of rec- 
reational activities, and he should have 
the kind of mind that can grasp and 
adapt itself to new problems quickly. 

Salaries vary in this field, and de- 
pend upon the type of work one does 
and the size of the community in 
which he or she is employed. Begin- 
ners may earn from $1,800 to $2,400 
a year. Experienced persons get from 
$2,500 to $5,000 a year. A few direc- 
tors of large programs in the major 
cities earn as much as $10,000 a year, 
but such salaries are very rare. 

Young people can begin to gain ex- 
perience in the recreational field by 
doing volunteer work in the summer 
or after school hours. Such work will 
not only give them valuable training, 
but it may also enable them to develop 
contacts that will be valuable as they 
go out to look for their first profes- 
sional jobs. 

The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., issues the follow- 
ing career publications, at 5¢ each: 
Health Education as a Profession, 
No. 1; Physical Education, A Profes- 
sion for Women, No. 2; Physical Edu- 
cation, a Profession for Men, No. 3; 
Recreation as a Profession, No. 4. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Pulitzer Prizes 


HE yearly awards of Pulitzer prizes 
attracted attention throughout the 
country early this month. The awards 


were considered important because 
they are, to a considerable degree, a 
yardstick for measuring our accom- 
plishments in literature, drama, and 
public service. 

Among this year’s 14 prize winners 
were: A. B. Guthrie, Jr., for his his- 
torical novel The Way West; Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks for her book of poems 
called Annie Allen, interpreting Negro 
life; Edmund Stevens, for his news- 
paper dispatches to the Christian 
Science Monitor on life in Russia; and 
the Chicago Daily News and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, for articles about 
newspapermen who were said to be 
carried on Illinois State government 
payrolls. The latter awards, to the 
newspapers, were for “meritorious 
public service.” 

The winners, who were considered 
to have done the best work in their 
field for the past year, were selected 
by trustees of Columbia University, 
New York, with the help of an ad- 
visory board of leading newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers. Individual win- 
ners get $500 cash. Gold medals, each 
worth $500, go to the newspapers. 

How these prizes came into being 
is a fascinating story that starts in 
1864. Joseph Pulitzer, a poor boy of 
17 from Budapest, Hungary, made his 
way to the United States in that year. 
Pulitzer served with the federal forces 
in the Civil War for a time, then took 
up residence in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Starting at the bottom as a reporter, 


Pulitzer worked rapidly upward in the 
field of journalism. He became pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which still is directed by his son. In 
the 1880’s he bought the New York 
World, which was sold by his family 
in 1931 and made a part of the New 
York World-Telegram. Pulitzer made 
both his papers famous throughout 
the nation and gained wide acclaim 
as a brilliant editor. He continued 
to direct the papers even after he be- 
came fully blind. He died in 1911. 
Pulitzer was deeply interested in 
government reform, in public service, 
in the arts, and in journalism. He 
wanted to help further interest in 
these things throughout the nation. 
So he provided, in his will, that funds 


WIDE WORLD 
JOSEPH PULITZER, founder of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, established a series 
of prizes for excellence in journalism. 


from his estate be used for Columbia 
University’s School of Journalism, for 
scholarships, and for the Pulitzer 
prizes. 

The Pulitzer awards are among the 
best known in our country. Probably 
the most famous throughout the 
world, however, are the Nobel prizes. 
They were established by Alfred 
Nobel, Swedish chemist and engineer 
who invented dynamite. Nobel, who 
died in 1896, directed that interest 
from money he provided be divided 
annually among the persons contribut- 
ing the most to the advancement of 
physics, chemistry, medicine, litera- 
ture, and world peace. 

The Nobel prizes vary somewhat 
from year to year, but normally each 
winner gets between $25,000 and 
$40,000. The Swedish Academy of 
Science in Stockholm selects the phys- 
ics and chemistry prize winners. The 
Caroline Medical Institute in Sweden 
makes the award for medical develop- 
ment, the Swedish Academy for lit- 
erature decides on awards in litera- 
ture, and a committee of the Norwe- 
gian parliament in Oslo names the 
peace award winner. 

Sinclair Lewis was the first Ameri- 
can to win the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture, in 1930. Theodore Roosevelt, in 
1907, was the first American to get 
the award for efforts to maintain 
peace. The World War I President, 
Woodrow Wilson, won this award in 
1919, and it was given to former 
United States Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull in 1945. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 




















| Study Guide 


Chronic Diseases 


_ 1. Tell how scientists at George Wash- 
ington University are relieving the pain 
of patients with advanced cases of cancer. 

2. Why is it that the rates of cancer 
end heart disease are higher today than 
they were 50 years ago? 

3. Briefly describe heart’ disease and 
tell what progress is being made in fight- 
ing it. 

4. What is cancer? Name the three 
sccepted methods of treating the disease. 


5. With what two problems concern- 
ing cancer are medical specialists now 
particularly concerned? 

6. How is the United States helping 
in the fight on chronic diseases? 


7. List three ways in which the aver- 
age person may help to combat chronic 
ailments. 


1. What organizations in your own 
community are active in the fight against 
cisease? How do they carry on their 
work? 

2. What additional action, if any, do 
you think your community should take 
in combatting disease? Explain. 


The Philippines 


1. Who are the Huks or Hukbalahaps? 


2. How has the Huk rebellion affected 
»xroduction of food in the Philippines? 


3. What two products exported by the 
*hilippines no longer bring in the income 
hey once did? 

4. What has the United States done 
to help the island republic strengthen 
tself? 


5. How are the Philippines preparing 
themselves to help the U. S. in case of 
war? 

6. List three problems that face the 
Philippines for the future. 

7. When did the United States get 
-ontrol of the islands? When did it give 
ip that control? 


1. Do you or do you not think the 
United States should continue to help 
he Philippine republic? Give reasons. 


2. In your opinion, should the Philip- 
pine government continue to cooperate 
with the United States in military mat- 
ers? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the purpose of the proposed 
national “register” on which a special 
committee of top government officials 
is now working? 

2. Give the arguments advanced for, 
and against, extension of the present 
draft law. 


3. Why has President Truman changed 
the place where his weekly press con- 
ferences are held? 


4. What observance will be held on 
May 20? 

5. What opposing arguments are being 
out forth with respect to the recent 
yroposal of Herbert Hoover regarding 
he UN? 


6. Why is “land of fire and frost” 
in appropriate description for Iceland? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (c) liable to be wounded or harmed; 


2. (d) obedient; 3. (b) excessive; 4. (a) 
reveal; 5. (d) agrees with. 





